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OU will find that this issue has, more or 

less, been devoted to the Graeme Bell 
Australian Band and we hope that it meets 
with your approval. If you enjoy reading 
about them half as much as many of you seem 
to enjoy hearing them, then it is a safe bet 
that this is going to be one of the most 
popular issues of any magazine to hit the 
bookstalls. 


PivA GD 


The Bell boys have done a wonderful 
job of work whilst they have been over 


here, and deserve more credit than we can 
ever give them. They have given jazz in this 
country a well directed boot in the pants ; 
a kick which has made itself felt in every jazz 
organisation throughout the land. The 
reason for this is partly because they are the 
best jazz band to hit these shores since the 
O.D.J.B. set tongues (and other things) 
a wagging back in 1923 and partly because 
they are a band with a personality. They 
have shown us the way to sell jazz to the 
public : the way to make it popular. Their 
ingredients are, good musicianship, smiling 
faces and clean collars. It all adds up to 
quite a bit ! 

And so on your behalf (and that includes 
us in!) we say, thank you, Graeme, Roger, 
Lou, Jack, Pixie, Lazy Ade and Mel. We 
enjoyed your music and we enjoyed meeting 
you. COME AGAIN SOON. Addendum. 
No, we haven't forgotten Russ Murphy, but he 
left for home some time ago, so we leave it to 
Graeme to say thank you to him, when he next 
meets him. 


YOU ASKED FOR IT. 

We now hear that the personnel for that 
record by the Black Devils on Parlophone 
Race is as follows : Cecil Scott, alto ; Henry 
Allen, kazoo ; Spencer Williams, piano ; 
Cyrus St. Clair, jug ; H. Tinsley, washboard ; 
Buddy Christian, banjo; Eddie Shine, 
harmonica. For R. G. Colman, the record 
you require is Long, Long Journey/Snafu on 
HMV C3546. The spoken introduction is 
by Duke Ellington and Louis Armstrong 
plays and sings the vocal. 


STOP PRESS. 

We hear from Chas. Snape that New York 
is quite the place to be, at the present time. 
Amongst those in town are, Louis Armstrong, 
Kid Ory, Lee Collins, Billie Holiday, the 
Duke, Hampton and Bennie Goodman. 
All the joints are jumping once again, and 
about time, too. -Charley’s biggest thrills 
were the drumming of George Wettling, who 
sat in for a bracket at Condons last week, 
and the superb blues singing of Lonnie 
Johnson at a Carnegie Hall concert. Snape 
will be snooping for us in fuller detail next 
month. 


EDITORS. 


me: 


CZECHOSLOVAK JOURNEY 
By GRAEME BELL. ' 


One warm sunny morning, during the 
first week of August, 1947, ten travel-weary 
Australians arrived at Wilson Station, the 
main railway terminus of the city of Prague. 
Ever since crossing the border, the happy 
smiling faces of the waving Czechs had con- 
trasted sharply with the grim faces we had 
seen whilst passing through bomb-shattered 
Germany. It was good to see a smile again. 


We had arrived to attend the World 
Youth Festival, where young people of many 
nationalities were demonstrating the culture 
of their countries in the form of music, art, 
theatre, sport, film, etc. 


Seven of us had accepted gladly the role 
of showing Europe for the first time that 
there was such a thing as Australian jazz. 
Of the rest of our party, one was our manager, 
one was my wife and the third was the leader 
of the Australian delegation. 


We were quartered in University buildings 
and most of the Festival activities took place 
at the great Sokolvna. Our main perform- 
ance was a big open-air jazz concert to an 
audience of over 6,000. We presented our 
History of Jazz programme, the script being 
read in the four official languages of the 
Festival, namely English, French, Russian and 
Czech. One of our numbers, | Wish | Could 
Shimmy Like My Little Catherine, was filmed. 
At a later date the Czech Newsreel people 
presented me with a copy to take back to 
Australia with us. 


Never before in my life have | known jazz 
music to receive such tremendous apprecia- 
tion, but little did | realise at the time that 
this was to set a standard of enthusiasm 
which retained its vigour right through our 
four and a half months’ playing in that 
country. 


The band were also used for dances and 
concerts in various villages and factories. 
Towards the end of this wonderful two weeks 
Festival we made another film. The U.N.O. 
film unit made a studio short os us playing 
Ballin’ the Jack. After the Festival was over, 
we received offers to remain in Czecho- 
slovakia. We accepted and started by 
doing some one-nighters in Northern 
Bohemia, plus a big ball at the Waldstein 
Palace in Prague. 


Good King Wenceslaus. 

Then commenced the happiest resident 
job the band has ever had. It was at the 
famous Fenix Kavarna, situated at the top of 
Wenceslaus Square overlooking the wonder- 
ful statue of the good King on horseback. 
Here for the month of September we played 
seven nights and two afternoons per week 
with the coloured pianist, Stanley Carter, 
doing the intermissions. |! should say the 
place would hold about 600 people and yet 
the dancing space was little bigger than 
Auntie’s drawing room, with the door taken 
away. The remainder of the floor was a 
mass of tables and chairs amidst which 
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waiters darted hither and thither all night. 
Any sort of drink could be obtained, but one 
rarely saw the young Czechs drink anything 
other than coffee or lemonade. 


The band soon started to make friends and 
it was not long before the front tables 
became almost permanently booked by 
jazz dags.* To speak English is considered a 
most desirable accomplishment amongst the 
Czechs, although there are few that speak 
it really well. On the other hand, one has 
only to learn one single sentence of their 
language for them to say, ‘‘ How wonderful ! 
You speak Czech!’’ | might mention that 
my own attempts at announcing the band in 
Czech were, for some reason, always received 
with hilarious applause. 


During this month, we recorded for the 
Czech Gramophone Co., on the Supraphon 
label and when two months later the records 
were released, the sales were so rapid that 
we received a further contract. This made 
fourteen sides in all. You who are collectors 
may be interested in the titles : Panama Rag, 
Dallas Blues, Sister Kate, Fidgety Feet, Riverside 
Blues, Just Gone, Get It Fixed, Organ Grinder, 
Ballin’ the Jack, When the Saints, Walking 
Wenceslaus Square (an original by Roger), 
and Czechoslovak Journey (an original by 
myself). In addition, there were two records 
by a quartet, Willie the Weeper and Blue 
Tongue Blues—the latter an original by 
Lazy Ade. 

At the termination of our Fenix contract 
we set out immediately on tour for the 
Gramoklub, through Bohemia, playing fifteen 
towns in the same number of nights. We 
then returned to Prague to appear as guest 
artists at a big evening of Czech authors and 
poets at the Smetana Salle. 


Beer and Architecture. 

By this time we were all pretty well 
knocked ont and so declared a five days’ 
holiday. In actual fact it was no rest for 
me, because | just had time to fly my wife 
to England, see her comfortably established 
at Matlock, and then fly back again to join 
up with the band on its first night of their 
Moravian tour. This proved to be even 
more interesting than the first tour for 
occasional falls of snow lent an added beauty 
to the already magnificent setting of autumn 
colourings of the Czech countryside. 

On these tours the Gramoklub always 
supplied an interpreter-cum-organiser and 
on arrival at each town we would be met by 
representatives of the body sponsoring the 
dance or concert at which we were to play. 
Huge posters were to be seen everywhere 
and the merest Czech village could show this 
country more than a point or two in how to 
run advance publicity. We were always 
given the best accommodation and if we 
ever expressed the desire to go sight seeing, 
then a coriducted tour would be at once 


* Dags — Australian for enthusiast. 


arranged. Anything was ours from a brewery 
to a [5th century church. 

During these tours we received many 
gifts and presentations, and backstage we 
were always besieged by students eager to 
learn about Australia, and jazz. In fact, at 
one town | gave a lecture on Australia to the 
Commercial Academy — blackboard, chalk 
and all the works ! Frankly, | don’t think it 
mattered much what | said, for their English 
was not much better than my French ! 
More than two months later | received 
through the post a photograph of myself. 
| was standing with folded arms before a 
very badly drawn map of Australia, and it 
took me some seconds before | realised that 
this had something to do with that very 
hazy 9-30 a.m. lecture which | had given after 
a late night’s playing. 


Aboriginal Dixieland One Steps. 

Of course, the train journeys were fan- 
tastic. The peasants always carry live geese 
with them ; sometimes one, sometimes two, 
sometimes half a farm. The women carry 
huge bundles on their backs, but the husbands 
content themselves with a little parcel of 
bread and sausage. Often, if the journey 
became tedious, we’d start a jam session in 
the middle of all this — just imagine it ! 


They are a delightful people, the most 
kind and generous in the world. The 
hospitality we received throughout was at 
times almost embarrassing. 


After broadcasting over Prague radio we 
made return visits to many of those Bohemian 
and Moravian towns, including the famous 
spa resort, Karlsbad, now renamed Karlocy 
Vary. Many towns we played were right 
on the German border and we twice played 
in Cesky Tesin on the Polish frontier. Here 
the population were half Pole ; they were 
extremely curious about the band and the 
girls of the town used to follow us round in 
the streets. 


A farewell appearance at Prague’s Lucerna 
Hall saw the end of our Czechoslovak 
journey and two days later we boarded the 
train for Paris where we were to appear at 
the l’Ecole Normale for the Hot Club. Our 
next hop was to the Birmingham Town Hall, 
but it took us a few weeks in England before 
we caught up on our sleep and rid ourselves 
of the musical tiredness that had crept into 
our playing after the many months of hard 
travel. Holland, Belgium and two return 
trips to France plus our long stay in England 
is quite another story —here | am only 
concerned with Czechoslovakia because | 
consider that country’s reaction to our music 
one of the greatest phenomenas in the whole 
story of jazz. 


Let me first explain that no Czech band 
plays jazz — most combinations play music 
of the gypsy, tango variety. One band, that 


led by Karel Vlach, plays big band swing, but 
not nearly so well as similar English combina- 
tions. Secondly, very few Czechs know much 
about jazz. In the forty odd country towns 
we played in, | doubt if they had even heard 
of Louis Armstrong. Thirdly —and this 
is no doubt the reason for their ignorance 
of this type of music—there is not one 
single example of any American band on the 
Czech gramophone catalogues. 


Then why did our audiences in Czecho- 
slovakia give our music the most widly 
enthusiastic applause we’ve ever received in 
our lives? Remembering, too, that we 
played exclusively jazz and nothing but jazz ! 

Virgin Soil. 

Possibly your guess is as good as mine — 
but let me put it this way and maybe we 
might see the beginnings of what could 
develop into a reason for this paradoxical 
situation. Supposing the English public had 
not been subjected to years and years of 
American commercialism ; of their own 
sickening radio programmes ; of Hollywood 
musicals ; then don’t you think that they 
too may have come to appreciate jazz more in 
the simple way that the Czechs do ? 


You see, the Czechs have their own 
culture which is of a remarkably high standard 
—music, theatre, architecture, sculpture, 
films (their cartoons and puppet films make 
their American counterparts look very 
cheap) — and they are not interested in the 
importation of the commercial slops of any 
other country. They, therefore, came to 
our jazz in a spontaneous and uninhibited 
manner, for nobody had tried to make them 
believe that jazz is an inferior type of music. 
On the other hand, they have not been 
subjected to the over-intelle¢tualising of 
jazz critics, so to them jazz is something 
alive, something you participate in, and not 
something represented by a pile of old 
records in a back room. 


lam merely posing these theories ; quite 
possibly they may be wrong. It may be that 
the Czechs have a natural love of music and 
that the Gypsy bands have made them so 
familiar with the art of improvisation that 
they provided a fertile ground for the more 
subtle improvisations of the jazz idiom. 
Anyway, whatever the reason may be, | am 
sure all lovers of jazz will be pleased to know 
that according to the many letters we have 
received from our Czech friends, there is 
now in that country the beginnings of quite 
a strong jazz movement. At least two of 
the national daily papers devote space to 
weekly jazz articles and recent copies of the 
monthly magazine JAZZ show it to be easily 
the finest of its kind on the continent. 
Emanuel Ugge, journalist and jazz critic, is 
responsible for all this and it was he who 
made our four and a half months amongst 
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the Czechs the great success it turned out to 
be. Already editor of JAZZ, secretary of 
Gramoklub, compere of the weekly jazz 
radio programme, he now holds the unique 
position of being in sole control of all dance 
and jazz records issued in C.S.R. 


The Coming Jazz Country? 


It will, therefore, not be long now before 
the Czechs will be able to buy records by 
King Oliver, Jelly Roll Morton, Louis Arm- 
strong and other great jazzmen. They will 
also be given the best in bop, for Ugge is no 
bigot. But probably more heartening is the 
news that a group of youngsters who used 
to haunt the Fenix, and to whom we gave a 
few lessons, have now formed a jazz band 
which is making such tremendous strides 
that they are to be the main attraction at a 
forthcoming jazz convention to be held in 
Prague. 


Keep your eyes and ears towards Czecho- 
slovakia, for | shouldn’t be at all surprised if 
in the near future it becomes the leading 
jazz country in Europe. The mere fact that 
true jazz is actually being sponsored and 
fostered by the powers that be, is an inter- 
esting situation, to say the least. 
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THE 
CLUB NOTICEBOARD. 


3d. per word. 


1 JAZZ CLUB, Leicester Square. Thursday, July Ist, 
Graeme Bell ; Monday, July 5th, Graeme Bell ; 
Thursday, July 8th, GRAND PARTY — LAST 
PERFORMANCE ANYWHERE OF THE GRAEME 
BELL AUSTRALIAN BAND. Dancing to the 
finest jazz bands in Britain, every Monday and 
Thursday at Victory House (N.S.P.C.C. Building), 
Leicester Square. 

LONDON JAZZ CLUB. ‘‘ Saturday Night Jazz,’’ 
with dancing. Mac’s Rehearsal Rooms, Great 
Windmill Street, W.1. Every Saturday, 7-30— 
Il p.m. July 3rd, Big Farewell Meeting and 
Final Performance of Graeme Bell’s Australian 
Band. Guest Artists, Humphrey Lyttelton’s 
band, Dill Jones Trio. Membership*2/-. Admis- 
sion 3/-. Guests 4/-. S.A.E. 63 High Street, 


N.W.8. 

CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB meet every Friday 7-30 
p.m. at the Cranbrook Hotel, S.E. (trains from 
Charing Cross to St, John’s Station). Jam sessions 
and guest stars each week. 

SOUTH LANCS. RHYTHM CLUB meets every 
Tuesday, 7-30 p.m., at Clarendon Hotel, Oxford 
Road, Manchester. Special attractions each week. 

SOUTHPORT RHYTHM CLUB. Alternate Mondays 
at Conservative Rooms, Duke Street. 

MAISON HOT CLUB. Every Sunday at 2-30 p.m., 
Maison Grande Cafe, 107 Manningham Lane, 
Bradford. 

WALLASEY RHYTHM CLUB meet at Chester's 
Music Shop, Victoria Road, New Brighton, at 
7-30 p.m. every Friday. 


WILL BUY OR TRADE. 


U.S. Collector wishes to complete his collection of 
negro bands and artists with deleted British items. 
The following artists and bands are needed: 
Henderson, Redman, Hines, Ellington, Basie, 
McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, Mill’s Blue Rhythm 
Band, Moten, Waller, Lester Young, Calloway, 
Hawkins, Carter, Bill Coleman, etc. Send your 
disposal lists of records and wants list, or prices in 
British money. Discs from you shipped to one’ 
person in England from your convenience. Immedi- 
ate dispatch of U.S. discs from here. | only want 
discs by negro bands or artists and Django Reinhardt. 
BOB WEINSTOCK, 324 West 83rd Street, 
New York 24, N.Y., U.S.A. 


WORTH 


ERROL GARNER. 
Piano Album. 
(Mercury A-24). 

This Garner guy was in Paris at the recent 
bop-convention and was rated very highly 
by those who should know. Me, | am not 
too certain, tho’ it is quite likely that | may 
get to like him a lot. He’s different, and 
that in itself is certainly something. Most 
piano solos these days sound like a cavalcade 
of insects — centipedes to the right, cater- 
pillars to the left ; tinkley stuff. Garner does 
make the piano sound like a piano and not 
like a spinet. His left hand is excellent, even 
when he wittingly lags behind the beat, as he 
does on most of the slow tunes. On the 
faster numbers he has a trick of playing 8 
to the bar with his right hand against a steady 
4 with his left. It is rather intriguing. For 
those that are interested, | hear that his best 
piano solo was recorded for Blue Star in 
France. It is on BS63 and the title, Play 
Piano Play. 

JULIA LEE. 
That’s What | Like/Crazy World. 
(Capitol 15060). 

The ex-Kansas City blues singer has a voice 
that is as pleasing as it is mellifluent. If you 
only like your blues when they are rugged, 
then you won’t go for Miss Lee. Her phrasing 
and timing have finesse and elegance, and 
she sings the words as if they were meant to 
be heard. There is some good music at the 
back of her on these sides, Vic Dickenson’s 
trombone on Crazy World is excellent. The 
trombone lead on this side, incidentally, is 
played by Benny Carter — how that man 
does get around, to be sure! For you boys 
who have been Capitol conscious for some 
time, we have had very reliable information 
that this company will be putting out their 
records in this country quite soon. A sales 
commission is at work on the layout at the 
present time. Good news ? 


IKE QUEBEC. 
Blue Harlem, Parts | and 2. 

These two sides are blues in the delicate 
manner. Frankly, there is not a lot here 
that has not been said before ; but better. 
Quebec is on the Hawkins pattern and plays 
nice and even tenor. Roger Ramirez 
(remember him on the old Spike Hughes’s 
Negro band records ?) on piano is infected 
with that insect virus, as mentioned above. 


CLAUDE LUTER AND HIS JAZZ BAND. 
Pimlico/Careless Love Blues. 
(Swing 262). 
just Gone/Graveyard Dream Blues. 
(Swing 268). 
When Louis Armstrong first heard this 
band in Nice, he passed the remark that 
they played just like the old King Oliver 


A SPIN. 


band. He then capped it by saying that 
Oliver played intune. Well, that’s just about 
the whole story. Actually these French boys 
have spirit ; plus! Pimlico, a Luter original, 
goes like a wild duck. It is fast and doesn’t 
swerve off the track for a second. Careless 
Love is poor. The tempo is right, but the 
band sounds nervous and depressed. Maybe 
something went wrong in the studio, that 
often happens. Graveyard Blues is perhaps 
the best of the four sides, for the band 
sounds easy and relaxed. Solos not too bad, 
although the cornet is anything but strong. 
Just Gone is from the Oliver. Exactly. 


JONAH JONES AND HIS CATS. 


1 Can’t Give You Anything But Love/That’s the 
Lick. 
(Swing 228). 

That’s the Lick is boppish without being 
too bop-heavy. Solos from Tyree Glenn, 
Rudy Powell, Ike Quebec and Jones backed 
by a fair enough rhythm section. But Love 
features Jonah Jones at his best. This is a 
good melody and Jones sticks with it. His 
horn playing on this side is a mirror of the 
Armstrong, but doesn’t suffer on that count. 


GRAEME BELL AND HIS DIXIELAND BAND 
Riverside Blues/Panama Rag. 
Supraphon C18162. 


Czechoslovak Journey /Fidgety Feet. 
(Supraphon C18163). 


Dallas Blues/Sister Kate. 
(Supraphon C18164). 


Here is the old time stuff with a difference. 
These boys really know what it is all about 
and these sides ring a bell (pardon us). In 
case you may think we are biased, owing to 
the fact that they are such a nice bunch of 
guys, | would have you know that Riverside, 
in our opinion, is rather reminiscent of the 
lower reaches of the Thames — sluggish and 
a trifle muddy. It would appear that this 
must be a difficult number to get across, for 
the Lu Watters band failed on the same 
tune. Get the Oliver recording out, and 
you will see just what | mean. But the rest 
of these sides are fine. The band are really 
relaxed ; the ensembles neat, with brother 
Roger providing a good lead on his horn ; 
and the solos adequate throughout. Czech J. 
is my favourite side, perhaps because it is an 
original tune and one that | can whistle in 
my bath —I have been doing the others for 
a long time and maybe they are getting 
rather stale. Panama is great stuff, it con- 
tains a savoury slice of solo piano from 
brother Graeme and a big bite from the 
rhythm section. For the rest, if you see any 
of them for sale, just buy them. You won’t 
be disappointed. 
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THE VICTOR FELDMAN QUARTET. 
Mop Mop Lady Bird. 
(Esquire 10-004). 

Let's be quite impersonal about these 
sides. Technically they are brilliant examples 
of how to play clarinet, piano and drums in 
the modern manner, but from a music 
standpoint they are not exciting. Young 
Victor Feldman’s drums (beautifully recorded 
here) are outstanding and he is closely 
followed by the excellence of Dankworth’s 
clarinet. Eddie Thompson has a good grasp 
of harmony and his solos on both sides are 
very cleverly constructed. These are 
records for the student of the instruments 
used, rather than for the listener seeking 
swing. 


CARLO KRAHMER’S CHICAGOANS. 
Fidgety Feet When the Saints. 
(Esquire). 

Leicester Squareite Humphrey Lyttleton 
is featured on this disc along with Wally 
Fawkes and a bunch of boys from the semi- 
bop, semi-jazz school. The result is not 
very satisfactory ; the recording is bad and 
the whole set-up is one of frantic get-the- 
job-finished-quick tensity. But, even though 
he is slightly off pitch, Lyttleton shows up 
as the fine jazzman he is. On the credit side 
there’s a pleasant solo from Dill Jones, who 
could be Britain’s greatest jazz pianist, if 
only he’d come off the bop kick. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ALL STARS. 
Some Day Fifty-Fifty Biues. 
(H.M.V. B96). 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG’S HOT SIX LOUIS 

ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
| Want a Little Girl/Joseph and His Brudders. 

(H.M.V. B9645). 

For those whose god is Armstrong, here 
is a feast. To those who are a little more 
discerning, | address these remarks. The 
first two titles are among the dullest that 
Louis has ever done, being little more than 
trite commercials from Armstrong’s own 
powers of creation, which seem to be 
flagging nowadays, a good deal. His duet 
with Teagarden, vocally, is very sad, and gives 
one cause to reflect on the glorious things 
that Louis did in the past, but which he does 
now so seldom. Has the god feet of clay ? 
Is he not showing unmistakable signs of 
tottering ? The answer is in these sides, and 
it appears to be “* Yes.’’ The old meliow 
tone is tarnishing, and a wooden, strident 
utterance is taking its place. On the latter 
coupling, we have a side which contradicts 
the above remarks backed with one which 
merely serves to endorse them. | Want a 
Little Girl, though still rather wooden, is a 
vast improvement on the above, though the 
material is still very weak. Surely it isn’t 
essential to record Louis doing these 
ephemeral ‘‘ pops’’ of the early 1930's ? 


But it is played so disarmingly that its charms 
tend to melt the hardest critic. The backing 
is best forgotten. | am not a Sabbatarian, 
but this effusion is going a little too far. It 
isn’t clever, funny or musical to contort a 
Bible story and sing (?) it against a shrieking 
swing (sic) band. 


REX STEWART AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 


Dreamer’s Blues Shady Side of the Street. 
(Parlo R3102). 


Pawnee Three Horn Pariay. 
(Parlo R308). 


Most of all these can be described as 
modern, slick dance music played roughly, 
which to those who understand, will not be 
a contradiction in terms. The best of them, 
i think, is the meditative Shady Side, obviously 
a ‘‘ borrow *’ from On The Sunny Side Of The 
Street. Rex’s horn here is restrained, and 
the tempo is easy, with a good rock to it. 
The chase choruses on the back leave me 
cold, but it is not an unpleasant disc. The 
““ scat vocal ’’ (vide label) on Pawnee amounts 
to Rex muttering, ‘‘Huh! Big Chief 
Pawnee,’’ and other rather meaningless 
phrases at the beginning and end, which 
conclude with screams suggestive of a man 
having a tooth out without an anaesthetic. 
Pseudo-bop doesn’t suit Rex, so it’s a pity 
he tries it. The alto, if it is one, is poor, and 
the drumming, described by a certain Mr. 
Jackson in glowing terms, is merely machine- 
like and dreary. A phrase from Riverboat 
Shuffle starts the parlay, which degenerates 
into a rough mass of sound which could be 
described very well as ‘‘ bobby-soxy,’’ i.e., 
appealing to the undiscerning adolescent 
section of the public, and one doesn’t have 
to be in one’s teens to qualify for that label. 


NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS. 


Weary Blues Wolverine Blues. 
(Tempo R2). 
Milenberg Joys Mr. Jelly Lord. 
(Tempo R3). 

Once again | must applaud the enterprise 
of a British collector —-this time Colin 
Pomroy —for the reissue of these great 
rarities. It is an everlasting pity that the 
original Gennett records, on which all these 
were made in 1923, were so far behind other 
makes at that time. None the less, the 
graceful lines of Leon Rappolo’s solos come 
over, crystal-clear, and one can detect Jelly 
Roil Morton behind him on the fourth side. 
| have loved these sides for years, and | still 
love them; they are musicianly without 
being pretentiously technical, and they 
breathe the spirit of jazz as few white bands 
at that time did. Chink Martin’s tuba and 
Ben Pollack’s drumming impart a grand lift 
to the proceedings on the second pair, and 
the first two sides have a delicacy about 
them which defies adverse criticism. 


JAZZ WITHOUT TEARS. 
By BRIAN RUST. 


Ward Pinkett (1906-1937). Coloured 
trumpeter who achieved fame in the late 
twenties by his superb playing on some 
Jelly Roll Morton records (e.g., George 
Swing, H.M.V. B9221). Played with King 
Oliver, Chick Webb, Joe Steele (all on 
records). Noted for his passionate “* crying ’” 
tone when muted ; fierce, clean drive when 
open. Also made some records with Adrian 
Rollini, very commercial, as The Little 
Ramblers (Bluebird) ; is the vocalist on King 
Oliver’s Stop Crying (Brunswick 01105). 


Eddie Lang (1903-1933). White guitarist 
of outstanding ability. Christened Salvatore 
Massano, life-long friend of violinist Joe 
Venuti, and featured on the latter’s Blue 
Four records on Parlophone from 1927 
onwards. Was the staff accompanist at the 
Columbia studios in New York for many 
years, hence appears on hundreds of vocals 
by Seger Ellis, Annette Hanshaw, Ruth 
Etting, etc., and because of his tremendous 
sense of rhythm, created interesting records 
which would otherwise have been quite 
valueless. Perhaps his best records are 
those in his own name (Parlophone R448, 
510, etc.). Played with most New York 
topline bands, 1925/1931. Accompanist to 
Bing on 1931/1932 records (some). 


Joe Smith (died 1937). Coloured cornet- 
ist with Fletcher Henderson, May, 1924, to 
November, 1928. Gifted musician with 
superb roundness of tone, ideal for blues 
accompaniments. Bessie Smith, the Empress 
of the Blues, preferred Smith to anyone. 
(Parlo R2477, 2478, 2479, 2480). Best solos 
with Henderson are on Fidgety Feet (Bruns- 
wick 02634), and What-Cha-Call-’Em-Blues 
(Parlo R2825). A perfect foil to the rough- 
toned Tommy Ladnier, also with Henderson 
during much of Smith’s sojourn in the band. 


Irving Fazola. New Orleans-born Harry 
Prestopnik studied style of Leon Rappolo, . 
clarinetist of New Orleans Rhythm Kings. 
Joined Bob Crosby’s band, 1936, also recorded 
with Harry James, and Sharkey Bonano 
(Parlo R2825). Many of the Bobcats’ records 
on Decca feature beautiful solos by Faz. ; 
the famous South Rampart Street Parade 
(F7154) is a good example of his work with 
the full band. Lately recorded eight Dixie- 
land titles with own band (Victor). Beautiful 
tone, unmarred by croaks, grand technique, 
able to create and maintain tension in solos 
and ensemble. 
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THE KANGAROO’S ONE NIGHT HOP 


HE streets of Paris drenched in a sudden 

spring storm. Mel Langdon, his clothes 
soaked by the downpour, lying on the bed 
in his pyjamas, reminiscing about the Czecho- 
slovak tour, in between swigs from an odd- 
shaped cognac bottle. Lyn Dutton idly 
hacking hunks of bread and cheese with a 
blunt penknife. Bread and cheese and 
cognac—that was good. Especially the 
cognac. Pixie Roberts, still looking rather 
nude after his prize beard had -met its 
Waterloo at the hands of Mel Langdon and a 
ridiculously small pair of nail scissors. All 
of us wishing the rain would stop so that we 
could be off to the Gare St. Lazare to meet 
Graeme and the rest of the boys, who were 
due to arrive that evening, and were to play 
at the Marigny Theatre on the Champs 
Elysees a couple of hours later. 

We finally made the station, to find the 
rest of the band already arrived. A hurried 
wash and brush up — Baron Silbereisen even 
found time for a bath, although his vocalisms 
therein were not greatly appreciated — and 
off to the theatre, where the Bell Band put 
up one of the best performances in an 
otherwise disappointing Great Week of 
Jazz (sic). 

The audience was a typical Parisian one ; 
one tenth Society people, one tenth record 
collectors, one tenth musicians, and the rest 
fans of the type most often found in England 
at Ted Heath Palladium concerts. | pity any 
artist appearing before such an audience ; 
they’re completely merciless and anyone 
they dislike, or who gives a performance 
which they disapprove of, is certain to get 
the bird. 

History of Jazz. 

The programme throughout the week was 
devoted mainly to bebop and modern style 
music, but this particular evening was 
announced as ‘‘ The History of Jazz.’” Robert 
Goffin, who was compering, made a few 
half hearted announcements and then dis- 
appeared. The show finished in a manner 
that was more hysterical than historical ! 

Claude Luter opened the programme with 
some New Orleans classics ; followed by 
Chippie Hill, who seemed ill at ease and 
couldn’t get her personality across. In fact, 
her appearance on this particular night was 
rather pathetic, although it is only fair to say 
that on the following Friday she scored an 
immense personal success with her spirited 
singing of the traditional Blues. 

Then came pianist Claude Bolling who, 
Goffin assured us, was playing in the Jelly 
Roll Morton style, but who sounded to me 
more like Earl Hines than anyone else. 

Chicago style jazz was to bere presented 
in this ‘‘ History ’’ by Graeme Bell. For 
some reason the French critics have got it 
into their heads that the band plays Chicago 


By DOUG WHITTON. 


style ; why, | can’t see. Of course, the 
style and instrumentation are not pure New 
Orleans, but they’re certainly not Chacagoan. 


But then, the French have very peculiar 
ideas on jazz in general. They profess to like 
bebop, New Orleans and all the inter- 
mediate styles, saying We like it all, it’s all 
jazz. They call it fairness and catholicism of 
taste, but | call it just plain lack of dis- 
crimination. 


They are also absurdly prejudiced in 
favour of coloured. musicians —no matter 
how much they may lack taste or talent — 
and against white ones, except where they 
happen to be French. They are very nation- 
alistic in their jazz and many local musicians 
of extremely doubtful capabilities are very 
popular. 


The Bells, therefore, being Australian and 
having no fortunate pigmentation of the 
skin, started off at a considerable disadvan- 
tage. However, they put up a fine perform- 
ance and their tuneful, restrained style and 
friendly personality completely won over the 
audience. Their unaffected showmanship, 
climaxed in the closing number with their 
well-known march round the stage, led by 
Roger with his easy swagger and effective 
trumpet, made a striking contrast to the 
bored and boring Coleman Hawkins and the 
vulgar exhibitionism of Howard McGhee, who 
came later. 


Aboriginal French. 


The following morning the band assembled 
at the recording studios on the Boulevard 
Hausmann, where they were to cut six sides 
for the Pacific label. How they had managed 
the first two sessions | can’t imagine, as the 
engineers spoke no English, and the Bells’ 
French vocabulary is limited to words of the 
oui and non variety ; these pronounced with 
such a ghastly Australian accent that the 
luckless Frenchmen probably thought they 
were speaking Aborigina!. 
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Luckily | was able to do a bit of interpreting 
this time and things went pretty smoothly. 
Russ Murphy, drum kit and all, made his 
customary round tour of the studio before 
he finally found a spot where he neither 
obliterated the rest of the band nor failed 
to make his presence heard at all. Previous 
experience of recording sessions caused me 
to glance ruefully at the clock and forget 
about eating, but this time everything was 
fine ; the music went round and around, 
and so did the cognac bottle, and the numbers 
went on the wax one after the other ; Come 
Back Sweet Papa, It’s Right Here For You, 
See See Rider, Smokey Mokes, Square Dance 
and The Jazz Parade. 


The session was over by 12 30, leaving the 
afternoon free for a shopping expedition, 
primarily in search of some of the wonderful 
multi coloured socks so popular in Paris. 
This was a sad afternoon for all of us, as Russ 
Murphy was to leave for Australia the next 
morning. I’d never really got to talk much 
to Russ before ; he’d always seemed rather 
shy and retiring, always unobtrusive and 
almost apologetic for being there at all ! 
What a really swell fellow he is though ; 
and a fine drummer. A great pity he had to 
leave before the end of the European tour. 


Au Revoir. 


The Bell Band left for London by the night 
ferry, leaving me to the tender mercies of 
Slam Stewart, Errol Garner, et al. The next 
day | heard for the first time the four Pacific 
sides from the first session, which had just 
been issued. Listening again to these sides 
and to the Czech Supraphons made a few 
months before, one cannot help but be 
impressed by the immense strides made 
since the band cut their first Ampersand 
sides four years ago. Their whole musical 
outlook and background has been broad- 
ened by their travels, by the music they’ve 
heard, and by the musicians they’ve played 
with. Their repertoire has been enriched 
by such tunes as Czechoslovak Journey, 
with its obvious origins in Bohemian folk 
music, and other jazz tunes. 


Their eventful lives, their wealth of - 
experience have all made their mark on their 
music, a richer, more complete, more 
mature jazz than any other yet made outside 
the United States. And their stimulating 
effect on the musicians they have encoun- 
tered, all over Europe, and particularly in 
England, cannot be overestimated. 


Yes, thanks a million, Graeme, for all that 
you and your fine band have done for jazz. 
Let’s hope your tour establishes a precedent. 
And don’t forget that promise to come back 
again in a few years’ time ! (Echo! Eds.). 
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Brunswick put out some good records by 
Roy Eldridge last year, but they've got the 
best up their sleeves still. Tippin’ Out, Yard 
Dog and Les Bounce (on U.S. Decca 23637, 
23697 and 23783 respectively) are remarkable 
examples of the power, precision and general 
capabilities of a big band of the period, a 
big band which had no established, typified 
characteristics. On these solid Buster 
Harding arrangements, it gets a deep and 
crunchy beat that is really stirring. The 
trumpets, led by Roy, make the most exciting 
brass noise we've heard since Cootie left 


Duke, and Roy’s solos continue to show why ° 


he has exercised such a great influence on 
trumpet style. (Unlike Dizzy, Roy is in the 
tradition.) Backing of Tippin’ Out is Hi Ho 
Trailus Whip Boot, which takes a lot of beating 
as an unusual title. Lyrics, sung by the 
ensemble, run like this : 


Hi ho trailus boot whip, 

Soot whip trailus fuss ball, 

Real cool and I’m happy, 

No foolin’, I’m happy. 

Whatya gonna say ? 

Whatya gonna do ? 

Guess I'll go out and get juiced ! 


The last line is sung solo by Roy before the 
ensemble returns to Hi Ho Trailus, etc. You 
tell us what it is all about. We can only 
tell you that it, too, is a very good side for 
solos and scoring. 
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One difference between coloured bands 
and white bands is, that easy-riding pas- 
sengers, no matter how talented, are not 
welcome in the former. In the reed and 
brass sections, every man is expected to 
blow, and blow hard. The old Lunceford 
group was a case in point, for its powerful 
sax section always kept the brass working 
hard. We heard recently that when Willie 
Smith joined the Harry James circus he not 
only outblew the rest of the sax section, but 
could be heard above Harry’s trumpet. His 
difficulty in cutting down volume after 
being with the Lunceford band so long is 
something on which to exercise the inagina- 
tion. This matter of volume is, of course, 
often concealed by astute recording. 


Talking of the Lunceford band, its records 
on the Manor label under the direction of 
Joe Thomas and Ed Wilcox are very reward- 
ing. There’s one superbly exciting side 
called Saxology (1110). Lively, hat-muted 
brass provide prelude and accompaniment to 
a tenor sax battle between Joe Thomas and 
Lee Howard that flies along with fine ideas 
and continuity despite great contrasts in 
tone. Joe’s tone is full and warm, Lee’s 


AND 


rough and raspy. Because of his tone, the 
latter has already been nicknamed The Raven. 
Never mind the aptness of the nickname, 
Lee has interesting ideas. The simple 
arrangement of this side by Al Cobbs, the 
trombone player, is a winner, in our opinion, 
and capable of development on the lines of 
Hamp’s monumental Flying Home. 


The band sounds well on the coupling, 
Scratch My Back, a Lonnie Wilfong arrange- 
ment of an unimpressive number. Joe 
Thomas handles the vocal in great style, 
rides roughshod over such rhymes as Hey, 
Jackson ! Give Me Some Action ! and takes a 
tenor solo for good measure with Joe 
Marshall’s drums getting a real drop beneath 
him. 


Moonbeams (II 11) is a Wilcox instrumental 
featuring Joe Thomas again, this time playing 
beautifully smooth and melodious tenor with 
that lightness of touch which, in the past, so 
often caused him to be mistaken for his early 
mentor, Willie Smith. (Having returned to 
Willie by devious routes, we pause to note 
that Action Jackson of The Gramophone 
and The Melody Maker has recently 
mistaken his alto for a tenor !). We wonder 
if all the current rough stuff on the tenor 
won't one day sound as dated as slap- 
tonguing ? 


On the back is Sneaky Pete, a George 
Duvivier original. The band sound well here 
again, with interesting scoring for Al Norris’s 
guitar and the saxes in the first chorus. 
We thought Sneaky Pete was a violent kind 
of liquor, but here he turns out to be a shot 
fat cat in a derby hat. Here, as on the other 
sides, Wilcox’s piano is very effective back 
of the vocals. His fill-ins have the timing of 
Earl the Father’s. 


Lover of the Lunceford beat will be glad 
to know that many more sides were recorded 
for this label before the ban, including 
Jackie, a Wilcox tune which features Omer 
Simeon. 
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We don’t know whether some people have 
the idea that a parody is a kind of New 
Orleans parade, but we have received an 
astonishing ‘‘anthology of jazz fiction 
astonishingly entitled Jazz Parody. Con- 
sultation of a dictionary would provide some- 
thing like this : 


PARODY, n. and v.t. Composition in 
which an author’s characteristics are 
ridiculed by imitation ; feeble imita- 
tion, travesty; (v.t.) make (literary 
work, manner, etc.) ridiculous by 
imitation. 


POLITELY. 


After gagging lightly and politely over some 
of the contents, we concluded that the 
collection was well titled. We don’t like 
feeble imitations of jazz or short stories. 
Gentle readers, exquisite creatures, you 
know where to find good jazz ; you can get 
short stories by A. E. Coppard, the master, 
in the Penguin library. 


In American, Duke’s Cotton Tail and All 
Too Soon firmly established Ben Webster as 
one of the great musicians of jazz. His 
wonderful talent, however, remains com- 
paratively unappreciated in this country. 
Two Commodore records we had not 
previously bothered about came our way 
recently. By the Big Sid Catlett Quartet, 
they feature Ben very handsomely. Titles are 
Sleep and Linger Awhile (564), and Just a Riff 
(Take My Word ?) and Memories of You (1515). 
They are unreservedly recommended to 
those with a taste for jazz tenor. 


BEN WEBSTER 


Webster has a way of opening and closing 
records smoothly and melodically, and there 
the beauty and warmth of his tone is at its 
most appealing. In between, he may play 
with an unexampled fury, revealing that, 
master of his instrument though he may be, 
the instrument itself is inadequate as a 
medium of expression. He is a man, an 
individualist, a hot musician, an artist, and, 
as with so many others, there is much in his 
music that is lost completely to those without 
a key to his personality. For instance, his 
feeling for beauty may find expression in 
his more moving and soulful music, but even 
there, there is more than a hint that he is 
mocking his own love of beauty. 
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As an individualist with a real interest in 
music, he suffers the restraints and whims of 
band leaders only briefly. He was probably 
happiest during his short periods with Duke 
and Teddy Wilson, both of whom may well 
be described as musicians’ musicians. There’s 
a story around that he terminated an unhappy 
association with Cab Calloway by crowning 
that worthy with a chair. Stories about a 
character like Ben, true or untrue, are 
bound to persist in hearsay. There’s one 
from the time he was with Duke. The band 
was on stage, someone taking a solo up front, 
when Ben left his chair, walked forward 
almost to the footlights with his character- 
istic, slight limp, gravely stomped upon a 
cockroach, and returned to his chair and a 
convulsed band. And _ illustrative of the 
other side of his nature was his great grief 
and unconcealed distress when Jimmy 
Blanton died. 


We wander from our Commodore records. 
. . . Webster is supported ,by Catlett, John 
Simmons on bass, and Marlowe Morris. 


Now we can’t recall anyone having raved: 


about Morris in print, but here is an excellent 
pianist. He has ideas, technique and great 
swing, and he thrills us as do few other 
pianists. The same group made four sides 
for the Session label, which we will report 
on at the earliest opportunity. There are a 
number of other American records on which 
Webster is featured extensively. By far 
and away the best of these, in our opinion, is 
Kat’s Fur (Savoy 580), a masterpiece both in 
conception and execution. 
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Orin Blackstone’s new monthly, The 
Recordfinder, is a handy little magazine 
which we treasure out of all proportion to 
its size. It lists all new American releases 
with personnels, something which ought to 
have been done from 1944 on, the year when 
the great American record boom really got 
under way. (The year, too, we believe, 
when more great jazz was recorded than in 
any other.) One improvement, one further 
service we would suggest, is a list detailing 
soloists on big band records. On the other 
hand, we could do without any articles 
chronicling the adventurous quests of col- 
lectors. 


Cartoonist Anderson, of Down Beat, is 
rivalling Deitch, of The Record Changer, 
in our affections. He draws the most weird 
and wonderful bop types we’ve yet seen. 
It is a pretty good thing to see the emergence 
of really humorous cartoons in jazz jour- 
nalism. In this country we suffered too long 
with the awful Billy Plonkit ‘‘ humour ’’ of 
‘The Melody Maker, a tradition which 
unfortunately is being maintained by someone 
almost equally dire in Musical Express. 


At Dizzy’s Carnegie Hall concert on May 
8th, Grachan Moncur was to have been 
featured on tuba. We think this will gladden 
the hearts of both stick-in-the-muds and 
progressives, and we hope it may even lead 
to a rapprochement between them. After 
all, they’ve much in common. Neither camp 
cares very much about music. 


In The Record Changer for May, a 
comment by Ike Quebec on Art Blakey is 
quoted, which we think slightly wonderful : 
other drummers say ‘thump ’— Art says 


Basie’s department of jive has been putting 
some amusing items down on records lately. 
We like the ballad of The Jungle King, with 
Rushing telling about the monkey, the 
elephant and the lion. His Open the Door, 
Richard, can be heard without suffering. 
Harry Edison, no less, is very funny here and 
in Take a Little Off the Top, where, as a 
veteran of many barber shops, he gives a 
cautionary tale to the barber about such 
things as taking it easy.with the shears and 
detouring round the ears. 


Decca Album A-446, James P. Johnson, 
assisted at the Drums by Eddie Dougherty, 
eight sides of Fats Waller favourites. Get it 
if you can, boys. Here’s a beautiful package 
of musical, swinging piano, with Eddie’s 
drums providing an unobtrusive but most 
satisfying boot. 


Guitar player on Black and White 124 by 
Maggie Hathaway and Her Bluesmen is 
Theodore LeRoy Bunn. Where’s he been ? 
Oh, titles are Nobody’s Business What | Do 
and You Have Fallen In Love. 


On April I Ith a battle of music was to have 
taken place at Harlem’s Golden Gate to 
determine who was ‘‘ America’s Gospel 
Singing Queen.’’ The contestants were 
Mahalia Jackson, of Chicago (on our left), 
and Mme Ernestine B. Washington, Gospel 
Songbird of the East. We never heard who 
won, but if we do we'll let you know. Mean- 
while, we go on playing our adored records 
by lowly Sister Rosetta. 


You won't catch us enthusing about Louis 
Jordan here. For small bands that really 
kick, we take Roy Milton’s and Earl Bostic’s. 
Milton has his own record brand with an 
individual label illustrative of the song title 
for each side. You can count on him and his 
pianist, Camille Howard, to provide a really 
solid beat. 


Sluices Firkin, Ullage and Gate were 
unable to come to any agreement as to which 
record to review this month. We regret 
that at press time Sluices Firkin and Ullage 
were scratching each other and screaming, 
while Sluice Gate lay under the table in a 
drunken stupor. The Cat promises to have 
them back on the job next month. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 
By DAVID STUART. 


Founder of the 
JAZZMAN RECORD SHOP, 
HOLLYWOOD. 


FOR some time | have been living in Paris, 

making frequent trips to Germany and 
Switzerland, and never once since | left the 
States have | heard anything remotely 
resembling jazz. So it was with a certain 
amount of scepticism that | read in a letter 
from a friend that as soon as | crossed to 
England he wanted me to hear some 
Australians who were playing the real stuff. 
| know these English guys with their Nichols 
and Dorsey Brothers ! 


Well, i came to England, and | heard some 
jazz, and.| not only survived the experience, 
but enjoyed it. | always thought the British 
were inhibited, but they don’t look that way 
at the No. | Jazz Club, Leicester Square, and 
at times when the joint was rocking | thought 
ye olde marble pillars were doomed to 
destruction. 

> 

It was a pleasure to meet Graeme Bell and 
his boys, and one that | hope will be repeated 
if ever we can manage to hit London or Paris 
again at the same time. They are playing 
good, and if they stick together and keep on 
their toes they’ll play much better. 


Watterswards. 


They are headed in much the same direc- 
tion as Lu Watters, and as they have not had 
an opportunity of seeing his band in action 
they might like to know a little of his ways 
of going about things. Lu knows exactly 
what he wants, and everything, down to the 
very last detail, is arranged beforehand. 
He, and his boys, are all fine musicians, but 
constant rehearsing is the secret of the 
band’s musical success, and discipline on the 
stand a big factor in their general appeal. 
Right from the outset, Lu has tried to avoid 
the sloppy atmosphere of a jam session, and 
I'm right with him there. Nothing is so 
dismal as a PUBLIC jam session, and out of 
the many thousands that | have witnessed | 
can truthfully say that only in one or two 
instances did the music reach real heights. 
The Watters band always wear attractive 
uniforms ; there is no clowning or talking 
on the stage, and they always play standing. 
They unanimously agreed that they played 
better that way. At the intermission periods 
they have their drink or smoke at the back 
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of the stand in the band room — there is no 
mixing with the audience. In other words, 
they are a regular band, giving a regular 
performance, and as such they are properly 
staged, and preserve a line of demarcation 
from the public. This is not snobbishness, 
but merely a wise precaution practised by 
all show people. It is an old truism that 
familiarity breeds contempt, and that can 
work on both sides. 


Musical comparisons, like all others, are 
odious, but as an old-timer perhaps my own 
reaction to the Bell Band might be of interest. 
| found their routine of solos tended to 
become monotonous, and | am sure that 
fewer of these and much more ensemble 
playing would prove more satisfactory. 
The Armstrong record of Muskrat Ramble 
on OK is a good illustration of what | mean. 
One solo per number, with the whole group 
taking the rest of the choruses, is a far more 
exhilarating routine than a_ continually 
repeated three or four solos per number. 
The occasions when the band was really 
riding were always when they were playing 
“all-in ’’ — it is impossible for anyone to 
play the number of solos demanded by their 
present system and give forth with first-rate 
stuff. Mediocre solos are deadly, and it is a 
mistake to risk them merely to show-off the 
improvising facility of a player. 

A great deal of confusion exists on the 
subject of improvisation. In actual fact, 
practially all so-called *‘ improvised ’’ chor- 
uses have been played the same way right 
through the years ever since they were 
originated. Once Oliver or Armstrong 


worked out a chorus exactly to their liking 
they went on playing it that way, and these 
have been played by innumerable copyists 
ever since. All the Morton tunes were 
carefully arranged, and he would not let 
any of his players vary their solos once they 
had been worked out and met with his 
approval. In the true sense of the word the 
improvised solo is a fallacy-— you can be 
pretty sure that each time you hear any 
particular musician he will trot out the same 
solos —the trick is in making a carefully 
planned solo ‘sound spontaneous. Solos 
should be polished over and over again like 
rare gems, and rationed out to the public 
with the strictest economy, not thrown 
away by the dozen. Concentrate on en- 
semble work, and it’s worth remembering 
that Morton had one supreme maxim which 
he continually hammered away at throughout 
his whole lifetime, and that was SOMEBODY 
MUST ALWAYS PLAY THE MELODY. 


Busy Feeling. 


At present the Australian band is lacking 
in what | once heard Lu Watters succinctly 
describe as the ‘‘ busy feeling.’’ It is hard 
for me to put just what he meant into words, 
but musicians instinctively understand. It is 
present in all the Oliver records, which ride 
along from beginning to end without the 
least let-down. in the case of the Bell Band 
| think the various breaks in tension are 
caused by insufficient filling-in by the clarinet 
and trombone. The ensemble >laying needs 
tightening-up, with continual concentration 
on the general rather than solo effect. 


The Bell boys certainly have volume, 
which is a good thing, but a uniformity of 
loudness is not only monotonous, but mighty 
wearing to keep up an entire evening. If you 
don’t hold something back you can never 
work up to a climax, so the net result of 
continual loud playing is to defeat its own 
end. Contrast is just as essential in volume 
as it is in, say, tone or instrumentation. 


It was pleasant to be introduced to a few 
new numbers, the so-called ‘‘ classics ’’ of 
jazz become horribly boring after the 
millionth hearing. Why on earth any band 
should restrict its repertoire to a few old 
stock pieces is beyond all understanding. 
Oliver, Morton and Armstrong all played 
“pop ’’ tunes, so why hold back ? It’s not 
the tune that matters, it’s the way it is 
played, and given the right treatment any- 
thing goes. 


The whole inspiration of the Bell Band 
must have come from records — there was 
no other source of jazz available to them in 
their homeland, and this makes their achieve- 
ments all the more remarkable. Cut off 
from all personal contact with American 
musicians, they have been veritable pioneers, 
and blazoned trails in the most unexpected 
places. Let them go directly to the fountain 
head and drink deeply — which means listen 
to Oliver rather than Watters —and the 
world is their oyster. 


* * 


THE DAGS GO FOR IT 
IN MANCHESTER. 


CONCERTS. 


To say that Manchester’s first Jazz concert, 
held at the Onward Hall (shades of N.O. 
Brass Bands), was a success is by way of 
being a gross understatement. Both the 
Mike Gill Imperial Dixielanders and the 
Smoky City Stompers were excellent, with 
Fred Pay (piano) and George Hopkinson 
(dms.) of the Dixielanders and Eric Lister 
(clt.) and Derek Poole (tmb.) with the 
Stompers in really fine form. 


The Tasle Alley Washboard Creepers (a 
unit from the Stompers) are the roughest, 
toughest thing this side of the pond. It 
would seem that these Manchester boys are 
meths drinkers. Our liquid food is of a 
somewhat milder variety, but we can assure 
you that one of those crafty, week end pints 
will be downed as a toast to Manchester’s 
next concert. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


I. Index to Jazz. 


This month the column starts as some- 
thing of a book review. Not that we would 
trespass on anyone else’s territory, but 
because, if it isn’t anything else, Index to 
Jazz is collectors’ stuff. As a matter of 
fact, however, Index to Jazz is a monument 
and doubtless the highest achievement yet 
in the discographical art. We love it even 
though we could pick a hole in every page. * 
But then we should have shuddered at the 
task of compiling even a fragment of this 
fantastic achievement of Orin Blackstone’s. 


Index to Jazz does not purport to bea 
final listing of final details of every jazz 
recording, issued and unissued. Rather is it 
an exploratory vade mecum for collectors, 
collectors who have assisted in the endeavour 
and on whose pertinacity the second edition 
is largely dependent. Blackstone has presided 
over the whole world, and it is evident from 
his own forewords to the four volumes that 
the whole world, musicians as well as collect- 
ors, have played, and played well. 


The scope of the work is far more compre- 
hensive than Delaunay’s Hot Discrography 
and it scores over that pioneer enterprise 
by its utterly impartial editing. An alpha- 
betical set-up knows no favours and prejud- 
ices nothing. You can find anything at once 
in Index to Jazz (provided your subject is 
mentioned) and references are not dependent 
on considerations of time, style or geography. 
Blackstone’s book does not confuse its first 
essential purpose of providing information 
with the insinuation of ideas on taste and 
historical aspects. And that is the main 
reason why Index to Jazz succeeds. In a 
word, it is handy. And every collector owes 
a debt to Blackstone for providing such an 
indispensable adjunct to research. 


2. Globe. 


Some collectors may remember that last 
year we established with some degree of 
certainty that long, long ago there were two 
distinctly separate Globe labels. And we 
threatened a third, of which we now present 
details from a specimen sent to us by Will 
Roy Hearne. Hearne’s Globe is a modern 
production manufactured by Globe Records, 
U.S.A., authorised by the Bronze Company 
and distributed by the H.H. Music Company 
of 1493 West 47th Street, Los Angeles, 37. 
Our copy bears catalogue number 101 and 
embraces a couple of titles by Cecil Gant, a 
pianist of considerable imagination and no 
little force. Hearne, who knows Gant well, 
speaks highly of him and there is no doubt he 
is an individual of calibre. Gant can also be 


heard on the Gilt-Edge label whose head- 
quarters are at 500 N. Western Avenue, 
Loss Angeles, 4 


3. Actuelles. 


This is a label on which, for better or for 
worse, we have spent a lot of time. Now 
after nearly twenty years’ research we find 
ourselves still missing details of 82 records 
issued in the main series which ran from 
10100 to 11578. The catalogue numbers of 
the elusive links are as follows :— 


Scrutiny of such catalogues and supple- 
ments as have become available to us indicate 
that 11143 and 11292 were never assigned, 
but it is only too apparent that this convenient 
theory cannot be applied to the remaining 
eighty absentees from our numerical cata- 
logue. If collectors are good enough to send 
us information regarding the missing links 
we are prepared to offer in return the 
fullest yet discography of the (New) Synco 
Jazz Band. Many readers might regard this 
as a threat, but we would have them know 
that we have had more requests for a review 
of the recordings of this group than for any 
other. We shudder to think what state of 
mind this would suggest, but we are quite 
willing to play as soon as the full data is 
forthcoming ! Asa matter of fact, we imagine 
that most of the numbers quoted above wiil 
prove to be either locally recorded items of 
no significance whatever or nondescript 
efforts by the Casino Dance Orchestra. 
Still, we shall watch our mail with interest ! 


4. Triangle. 


The Triangle label is more obscure than 
most because of its strict anonymity. All 
the specimens we have inspected (not very 
many, let it be admitted) have disclosed the 
name of no company and no sponsor, and 
they have not even suggested a geographical 
base on which investigations could be pur- 
sued. This makes research extremely 
difficult, but we are quite adamant in our 
contention, expressed elsewhere some time 
ago, that Triangle drew from Paramount to a 
certain extent at least. Look at this example: 


I’m Going Away to Wear You Off My Mind 
(1091-2) Tr. 11141. 

| Am Going Away to Wear You Off My Mind 
(1091-1 Para. 20142). 


Original Memphis Five. 


Despite the slight difference in titles 
(there are no vocals and the titles do not 
Nevertheless, there was some affinity. 
Would anyone care to tell us who marketed 
the Triangle label and where ? 
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STUFF 


5. Critical Dicta. 

Beware, Eusebius, of despising the 
better kind of dilettanteism, so inseparable 
from artist life. The saying ‘No artist, no 
connoisseur,’ can only be regarded as a half 
truth ; for we cannot point to any period 
in which art has really blossomed without 
reciprocal action between these classes.’’ 


An aphorism of Robert Schumann’s in the 
character of Rato, culled from the Fanny 
Raymond Ritter translation of his Music 
and Musicians, published in New York in 
April, 1876. We do not quote it in self- 
defence ! 


x * 


—DISC 
CATALOGUE 


Artist. 
Tommy Dorsey. 
. Andre Kostelanetz. 
Alvino Rey. 


No. Title. 
| Blue Skies ... ea 
3 Oklahoma Medley 
6 Army Air Corps 
9 On The ‘side ‘of The 
Street Lionel Hampton. 
Stormy Monday Blues - Earl Hines. 
10 Warm Valley Duke Ellington. 
Don’t Get Around Much 


Anymore . ... Duke Ellington. 
12 Mood Glenn Miller. 
At Last - Glenn Miller. 


. Benny Goodman. 
- Benny Goodman. 


One O'clock ‘Jump 
King Porter Stomp 


16 How High The Moon __... Teddy Wilson. 
23 Jumping To The Jukebox .. - Cpl. Z. Lane. 
My Pin Up Girl Cpl. Z. Lane. 


. Army Air Force Ork. 

«. Army Air Force Ork. 

Bunny Berigan. 
Woody Herman. 


27 Stairway To The Stars 
A Handful Of Stars 

29 Can’e Get Started 
Woodchoppers’ Ball 

30 People Will Say We're In 


Love Hazel Scott. 
Honeysuckle Rose ... Hazel Scott. 

32 Ain’t Misbehavin'/Two 
Sleepy People Fats Waller. 


There’s A Gal In My Life/ 
Slightly Less Won- 
derful Fats Waller. 

33 For You we Tommy Dorsey. 

Without A Song Tommy Dorsey. 

34 Dance Of The Gremlins/ 
G.I. Stomp Count Basie. 

I’ve Got Rhythm . Tommy Dorsey. 

35 Toy Trumpet vat . Mark Warnow. 

Alexander's Ragtime Band Mark Warnow. 

36 Der Fuehrer’s Face/Mac- 
Namara’s Band Jones/King's 
en. 


What's The Word, 


Mr. Bluebird - Bob Crosby. 
37 Ring Dem Bells .. Duke Ellington. 
Perdido Duke Ellington. 
38 Sometimes |’ bn Happy . Benny Goodman. 
Bugle Call R ; . Benny Goodman. 


Glenn Miller. 
. Glenn Miller. 
. Harry James. 
Harry James. 


39 Moonlight 
Melancholy Baby 

43 Feet Draggin’ Blues 
Caprice Viennois ... 

44 There’s A Star Spangled 


Banner/Buddy Boy » Brice. 
When The Roses Bloom 
Again/| Hang E. Brite. 
45 Stardust Art Shaw. 
Moonglow Art Shaw. 


47 Venezuela/ Keeper “OF The 
Eddystone Light «.» R. Dyer-Bennett. 
Foggy Foggy Dew ... 

49 Adeste Fideles 
(Chorus & organ). 


Holy Night/First Noel J. McCormack. 
= anyone provide titles of missing numbers 
af » 8, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 28, 
41, 42, 46, 50 £). 


R. Dyer-Bennett. 
. J. McCormack 
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LEICESTER SQUARE COMPLETES 


Square, the pouting place of 

Princes,’’ has a long and interesting tale 
to unfold for the student cf London history. 
it grew around two great houses — Leicester 
House, which was built-in 1632 by the Earl 
of Leicester, and which eventually became 
the residence of the Princes of Wales—the 
life of George II there was described as 
** dull as ditch water and not much purer *’ — 
and Saville House, which had its entire 
contents of valuable furniture, books and 
pictures burnt during the Gordon riots. 
This great mansion was built by Lord Ailes- 
bury, and for a while was tenanted by the 
eccentric Lord Carmathern, an enthusiastic 
amateur sailor, shipbuilder and_ tippler. 
During a visit to England the Czar Peter was 
entrusted to his care, and they spent all day 
on the water and all night drinking brandy 
spiced with pepper. Once before going to 
the theatre the Czar drank a pint of brandy, 
a bottle of sherry and eight bottles of sack, 
which must have been almost a record even 
in those bibulous days. 

Leicester Square during the daytime is 
like an empty theatre without scenery, 
lights or orchestra — it is at night, when it 
takes on an elusive, nostalgic glamour, that 
it becomes the ageless centre of pleasure- 
seeking London, and people are drawn to it 
from all parts of the metropolis. It probably 
first achieved notoriety after dark as a 
favourite duelling resort of the rakes of the 
Restoration, and many a hot-tempered buck 
spat out his life’s blood on Leicester Fields, 
as it was then called. During the changing 
years it has seen an endless procession of 
theatres, music halls, exhibitions, side shows, 
gambling dens, cafés, bars, cinemas and 
night clubs. Such varied displays as the 
highly proper Miss Linwood’s exhibition of 
needlework, the highly improper nude 
Tableaux Vivants (dignified by the name of 
Ciassical Art ’’), giants, dwarfs, anatomical 
museums, pig-faced ladies, spotted boys, in 
fact most of the sweepings of the fairgrounds 
of England, set up shop in Leicester Square, 
and provided a fascinating kaleidoscope of 
eccentricity. 

Twice Nightly. 

The two great music halis of Leicester 
Square, the Alhambra and the Empire, each 
filled a particular niche in the colourful 
London nights of old. The Alhambra, now, 
alas, no more, resembled an overgrown 
Turkish bath, and grew from an even stranger 
looking building called The Panopticon. 
During its somewhat chequered career it 
was at different times a circus, a music hall, 
a straight theatre, and a so-called ‘‘ Theatre 
of Varieties.’” It probably enjoyed its 
greatest prosperity when piaying programmes 


By TOM CUNDALL. 


composed of one half ballet and the other 
half music hall acts, and it is this period that 
holds a firm place in the memories of those 
who lock back with longing on the gay late- 
Victorian and Edwardian night life of London. 

Close to it used to stand a notorious 
** gaff,’” owned by an actor called Brookes. 
It featured a ‘‘Judge and Jury ’’ show, 
which was a scandalous parody of a court 
trial, and tableaux vivants of a particularly 
lurid nature. The show started about mid- 
night, after the Alhambra closed down, and 
was incredibly vulgar even for those racy 
times. Eventually it was closed, and the 
Cavour took its place. 

The Empire, now a cinema, has in the 
past been a gallery, a French Café Chantant, 
a panorama, a theatre and a music hall. At 
its prime it was most luxurious inside, and 
was essentially a man’s rendezvous, being 
famous for its promenade, where beautiful 
young ladies of obliging habits strolled 
about displaying their charms in the latest 
fashions. Old habitues still rave about Fred 
Farren and Adeline Genée in the Empire 
ballets, and the rest of the programme 
invariably included the very finest music hall 
talent, such as Arthur Roberts, Dan Leno, 
Marie Lloyd, Vesta Tilley and R. G. Knowles. 

The northern side of the Square was long 
in low repute, and seems to have been a 
favourite haunt of those ladies of the town 
whose clothes and appearance were so 
squalid that they were barred from all but 
the lowest drinking dens. One writer of 
the 90's described it as ‘‘the prowling 
place of the dregs of Hamburg and the Low 
Countries,’’ and although the situation has 
manifestly improved it is still calculated to 
upset the puritanical. 

Bordering Leicester Square is the Hippo- 
drome, originally constructed to combine a 
circus show with elaborate stage spectacles. 
It opened in 1900 with an aquatic show in 
which, believe it or not, Charles Chaplin had 
a very minor role. Spectacle succeeded 
spectacle, and the frequenters of the huge 
theatre were treated tc costly reproductions 
of the Russian Steppes, Holland, India, the 
African jungle and a host of other picturesque 
regions. These were interspersed with such 
““turns ’’ as Paul Cinquevalli, Loe Fuller, 
Ching Lung Soo, Mrs. Langtry, Harry Frag- 
son, Réjane, Houdini and Yvette Guilbert, 
so the patrons always received their money's 
worth. In 1909 it was closed for reconstruc- 
tion, and reopened with a run of spectacular 
revue that proved phenomenally successful. 

1919—1923. 

When the first ambassadors of jazz crossed 
the Atlantic it was to be via the music halls 
of Leicester Square that many of them made 
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THE CIRCLE 


their debut to the British public. In 1919, 
the Original Dixieland Jazz Band opened at 
the Hippodrome in a show called Joy Bells, 
and before long the whole of London was 
under the spell of the new music. Led by 
Nick La Rocca on trumpet, the group con- 
sisted of Emile Christian (trombone), Larry 
Shields (clarinet), Russell Robinson (piano) 
and Tony Sbarbaro (drums), and they played 
numbers that have since become classics of 
their type. The initial impact of jazz Was 
almost too much for a public that had 
hitherto been used only to Viennese Opera 


Bouffe, French ballet and the plodding * 


rhythms of English music hall songs in their 
theatre-going, but it was completely infec- 
tious, and resistance crumbled quicker 
than the walls of Jericho. 


Three years later, to the same theatre, 
came Sophie Tucker, and she has been 
coming ever since. London loved her then, 
as it does now, and very few vaudeville 
artistes can equal her magnificent record. 
With Ted Shapiro, her accompanist, she has 
been topping bills all over the world for 
almost 35 years, and she can still hold an 
audience in the palm of her hand as she 
could right at the beginning. 


In 1923 Paul Whiteman brought his band 
to the Hippodrome to appear in a revue 
called Brighter London, and scored a pheno- 
menal success. His band was bigger and 
better staged than any previously seen in 
London, and their music, which then featured 
some of the early Grofé arrangements, was 
quite different to anything heard on this side 
of the Atlantic. His band was full of stars, 
and the amiable, plump Paul undoubtedly 
started a vogue that very soon produced 
some fine English show bands. 


1925—1927. 


Ted Lewis was the next American to bring 
his boys to the region of Leicester Square, 
when, in 1925, they appeared at the Hippo- 
drome. As usual, the Pagliacci of the clarinet 
was a sell-out, and Londoners fell just as 
hard for his sentimental hamming as _ his 
multitude of admirers back home. Ted has 
always been a magnificent showman, and 
invariably he has had good men behind him, 
who could really tear it up whenever he gave 
them the chance. Jimmy Dorsey and Muggsy 
Spanier were both in England with him, but 
nobody seemed to pay much attention to 
them at that time. 


Later that year, Vincent Lopez and his 
Orchestra appeared at the same theatre in 
The Jazz Master. This outfit proved a very 
competent commercial organization — well- 
balanced and quite stylish. As was usually 
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the case with American bands, it was per- 
fectly rehearsed, well-staged and very smart 
in appearance, and there is little doubt that, 
in common with all the visiting bands from 
the States, it had a stimulating effect upon 
its British counterparts. 


In 1927 Fred Rich brought a fine band to 
the Alhambra, which on occasion could really 
hot things up. He had Ray Beauduc on 
drums, and the whole outfit was a lesson in 
slick presentation. Two years later Ben 
Bernie brought his band over and had a very 
successful visit. The band included Dick 
Stabile and Jack Pettis on saxes, Al Goering 
on piano, and Bill Moore on trumpet. There 
is quite a story attached to Moore, who was 
a very fine player, deserving of much more 
recognition than he ever received. Unfor- 
tunately, he met an early death, and when his 
parents came to collect his body his friends 
were astounded to discover they were both 
coloured ! For years he had been playing in 
the band, and so white was his skin that not 
even his most intimate associates knew of his 
true origin. Probably he is the first instance 
of a coloured sidesman in a white band. 


One could go on indefinitely listing the 
many fine bands, English and American, that 
have played in and around Leicester Square, 
for in addition to music halls it has always 
been a night club centre. Ciro’s, the Café 
de Paris and the 400 Club always featured 
good music, and at least one of them has been 
the scene of memorable jam sessions. 

Now the circie is complete, and once 
again numbers that were first played by the 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band resound across 
the ancient Square. Although it may 
momentarily disturb the ghosts of roisterers 
long past, no doubt, after the first startled 
pause, it will meet with their full approval, 
and they will go their way with a jauntier air. 
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DISCOGRAPHY 


OF THE LATE 


THOMAS ‘FATS’ WALLER 


(continued) 


By RISTIC. 


1937. Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel as before. 


Havin’ a Ball (OLA03840) Vi 25505, BB 10100 


I’m Sorry | Made You Cry gla Vi 25505 
Who's Afraid of Love (OLA03842) . Vi 25499 
Please Keep Me in Your Dream 

(OLA03843) . Vi 25398, 
One ina Million, Vi 25499 
Nero (OLA038: J ‘ Vi 25398 


1937. Waller’s 
Personnel as before, but S. a. ——- Bolden. 
You’re Laughing at Me (OLA04949) 
Vi 25530, HMV BD5215 


| Can’t Break the Habit of You 


(OLA04950) . Vi 25530 
Did Anyone Ever Tell You (OLA04951) Vi ss 
When Love is Young (OLA04952) Vi 2533 


The forces Thing You Ever Did 
(OLA04953) . Vi 25536, HMV BD543! 
1937. Walidr’s Rhythm. 
Personnel as before. 
Cryin’ Mood (OLA06413) Vi 25551 
Where is the Sun (OLA064!4) 
Vi 25550, HMV BD5212, GrF K7936 
You’ve Been Reading My Mail 
(OLA06415) Vi 25514 
Toa Sweet and Pretty Thing (OLA06416) Vi 25551 
Old Plantation (OLA06: 
Vi 35580, K7936 
Cleaning (OLA0641 8) Vi 25514 
1937. Jam Session at Victor. 
Waller (pno), B. sorgae (tpt.), T. Dorsey (tmb.), 
D. McDonough (gtr), G. Wettling (ds.). 
Honeysuckle Rose ( 5581) 
Vi 25569, HMV B8580, GrF K7921 
Blues (06582) Vi 25569, HMV B8580, GrF K7921 
1937. Waller’s 
Waller (pno., voc.), H. Autry (tpt.), E. Sedric (clt., 
alto), A. Casey (gtr.), S. Jones (ds.), C. Turner (bs.). 
*Indicates no vocal. 
You Showed Me the Way (OLA07745) Vi 25579 
You Showed Me the Way (OLA07746)* —-Vi 25565 
Boo-Hoo (OLA07747) .. Vi 25563, HMV BD5229 
The Love Bug’ll Bite You (OLA07748) 
Vi 25563, HMV 8DS5229 


San Anton (OLA07749) 
Vi 25579, HMV BD5215, BB 10109 
San Anton (OLA07750)* 


San Anton (OLA07750)* Vi 25565 
I've Got a New Lease of Love 
(OLAO775!) . Vi 25580 
I’ve Got a New Lease of Love 
(OLA07752)*... Vi 2557! 
Sweet Heartache (OLA07753) _ Vi 25580 
Sweet Heartache (OLA07754)* Vi 25571 


Honeysuckle Rose (7755)* 
Vi 36206, HMV C2937, GrF 104! 

1937. Waller’s Rhythm. 

Personal as before. *Indicates no vocal. 
Smarty (10647) Vi 25608 
Don’t You Know or Don't You Care 

(10648) Vi 25604, HMV BD5258 
Lost Love (10649) Vi 25604, HMV BD5258 
I’m Gonna Put You in vor Place 

(10650) . Vi 25608, HMV BD5493 
Blue Turning Grey Over You (10651)* 

Vi 36206, HMV C2937, GrF 104! 

Piano Solos. 

Keepin’ Out of Mischief Now (10652) 

Vi 25618, 27767, HMV —_ X4479, BB 10099 
Stardust (10653) : BB 10099 
Basin Street Blues (10654) 

Vi 25631, 27767, HMV B8636, X4479, BB 10115 
Tea for Two (10655) Vi 25618, 27766, HMV.B8625 
| Ain’t Got Nobody (10656) 

Vi 25631, 27766, HMV 88636, BB 10/15 
7th September, 1937. Waller’s Rhythm. 
Personnel as before. 

You've Got Me Under ia Thumb 

(13344) ive Vi 25672, HMV BD5377 

Beat it Out (13345) ‘4 Vi 25672 


Our Love Was Meant to Be {13346 Vi 2568! 
I'd Rather Call You Baby (13347)... Vi 2568) 
I’m Always in the Mood (13348) Vi 2567! 
She’s Tall, She’s Tan (13349) Vi 2567! 
You’re My Dish. (13350) Vi 25679 


More Power to You (13351) 
Vi 25679, HMV BD53i4 


ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


Dear Sirs, 


Thanks for the new magazine. Quite good, if a 
trifle on the thin side. | should have liked more 
discographical articles and | venture to suggest that 
it would be interesting to feature discographies on 
people who do not appear in ‘* Hot Discography.”’ 
Such as the Boswell Sisters, Ruth Etting, and their 
accompanists, etc. (don’t laugh, please !). | am sure 
Ralph Venables would enjoy doing discographies of 
this kind.—E. PATTERSON, Cheadle. 


Dear Sirs, 


As you say you will welcome suggestions, | should 
like to take this opportunity of making afew. Firstly, 
is it possible to have a couple or so of full page photo- 
graphs in the centre pages. The large sized page 
would allow for ages really fine ones if this were 
possible. Secondly, how about a series designed for 
the beginner and newcomer to jazz ? My idea is that 
these articles should contain a brief history of the 
musician or band with a listing of the more important 
records they have made. 


Finally, | should like to say how glad | am to see the 
review of American records. There must be many 
enthusiasts who, like myself, can only afford an 
occasional American record owing to their high cost, 
and who will greatly appreciate this guide as to what 
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is being issued and what is worth buying. 

Best wishes for JAZZ JOURNAL, long may it continue! 
—T. J. HIGGINS, Stourport-on-Severn. 

(Regarding your second suggestion, you will find 
Brian Rust'’s ‘* Jazz Without Tears’’ in this issue. 
As to full sized pictures, we would like to print hundreds 


of them, but the cost these days is awful. However, 
the time may come. . . . Eds.). 
Dear Sirs, 


Thanks for the first number of your magazine, it 
is excellent ! 

1 would like to reprimand the writer of ‘* Lightly 
and Politely ’’ for shying at fellow critics. They are 
probably far from being dandies as he suggests. 
Why does he have to remain anonymous ? Incid- 
entally, Leonard Feather is an Englishman. Why is 
Chubby Jackson unlovable ; because he likes his 
particular kind of music ? The article on Bill Harris 
was first-rate—A. J. R. TUDSBURY, Sutton-in- 
Ashfield. 


(Glad you liked the Harris article, Mr. Tudsbury. 
The writer of L. and P. has to remain anonymous in case 
his wife ever got to know he writes for jazz magazines. 
She thinks he is a respectable collector of Red Nichols'’s 
records, who merely takes a little tea as a diversion. 
You are wrong about Leonard Feather ; he used to come 
from England.—Eds.). 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


it is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th July. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by July i4th. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


E: N — New. G — Good. S —- For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
Vv — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. 


For Advertisers’ Index see page 12. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5 6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 12. 


LEWIS & PARNELL’S JAZZMEN. 
DISPOSALS. Ja Da Jazzmen Blues PaE G YEO 
Bed ous Blues Johnny's Idea PaE E 36 YEO 
Ugly Chile Indiana PaE N 4/- YEO 
“OP That's A Plenty” .. PaE G 2/- YEO 
‘atr agon Blu Why B 
Beau Koo Jack PaE N A YEO Little by Little , CoE Vv 3/6 AND 
ASTAIRE, FRED AND ADELE. LUNCEFORD, JIMMY. | & 
Oh Gee !/Whichness HMV G 2/- YEO Bug's Parade tp PaE N 4/- YEO 
BASIE, COUNT. LUTCHER, NELLIE. & 
One O'clock Jump /Wiggle W. ... PaE G 2/- YEO Real Gone Guy ES CAP N 12/6 TRA 
BECHET, SIDNEY. Hurry On Down CAP N 12/6 TRA 
Blue For You, Johnny/Ain’t Misbehavin’ HMV N 3/- DAN LYMAN, ABE. Lo 
Lay Your Racket/To- night HMV N 3/- DAN San/Weary Weasel BrE c 3/- AND 
Blues in the Air/Mooche Vi N 15/- DAN MEISSNER, ZEP. 
BEIDERBECKE, BIX. N.O. Masquerade/Leavin’ Town PaE N 4/- YEO 
Deep Down South/Wastin’® (Venuti) Vi N 8- DAN MEMPHIS MINNIE. 
BEN’S BAD BOYS. : ; Ball and Chain Blues/Bad Luck Woman VoA E 9/- REY 
Wang Wang/Yellow Dog Vi N 15/- DAN It’s Hard/Man You Won't Give oS VoA E 9/- REY 
BERNIE, BEN. MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 
Cannon Ball Rag... BrE E 5/- AND Dr. Jazz /Original J. R. Blues GrF N 9/6 REY 
BIGARD, BARNEY. Blue Blood Blues ... HMVA E A HOP 
— the C. HMV N 2/6 DAN WICHOLS, RED. 
Hearted Woman /Outskirts of Town Co N 8- DAN Ne 
ll by Myself/Double Trouble ... Co N 8/- DAN 
What Can | Do/Saturday Evening Blues. Co N 8/- DAN 
Call No. 13/You Got the Best Go ; Co N 8/- DAN Old Man Blues/Hard Time Ch G 9/- REY 
| Can Fix It/Ol’ Man Blues Co N 8/- DAN PRYOR’S BAND. & 
BIG THREE TRIO. vs Slippery Place Rag HMV G t/- YEO 
prog Biues/Lonely Roamin Co N DAN’ R.A.F. DANCE ORK. 
BLUE RHYTHM BAND. Blues in C Sharp Minor DeE G 1/6 YEO € 
Smoke N 2/- DAN SHORT, TONY 
BOSWELL SIST 165 Blues Panama .. JAZZ N A YEO 
a’d Ja Do/Sugar ea 
It's You/It’s The Girl... E 2/6 DAN STACY. ‘Dot Wild Party (Henderson) 
Evening in Caroline/River Stay Way ee BrE E 2/6 DAN 4.5 hea al ASH E 8/- REY 
BUTTERBEANS AND SUSIE (OLIVER). SMITH, BESSIE. & 
Construction Gang/A-Z —_ (2?” chip) she OK E 7/6 DAN Foolish Man/Dyin’ By The Hour CoS N 11/6 REY 
ERSK IN Hot Springs/ For Man CoS N 11/6 REY 
elly Jelly/Dreamt | Dwelt BrE N 16 DAN Empty Bed (I and Co G 8/- REY 
is You Too Lazy/If it’s Love DL E 2/6 DAN Any Wo man Cemecery CoF N 8/6 REY 
CARMICHAEL, HOAGY. SPANIER, MUGGSY. 
Thanksgiving /Way Down Low Vi N 10/- DAN Three Disc Records E 9/- ea. REY 
Lazy River/Swing Out (Allen) ... we HMV E 5/- DAN TRUMBAUER, FRANKIE. ‘ on 
Stardust (piano “eed air shot acetate ... E 5/- DAN Nobody But You, Gotta Feelin’ ... PaE E 3/ PLY 
Hong Kong Blue BrE N 5/- YEO WALLER, FATS. 
CHARLESTON CHASERS. E Flat Blues; [Eeepe E 6/6 AND 
eon our howd * PaE E A HOP Cabin in the Sky/All My Life E 6/6 AND a 
‘ WASHINGTON, ERNESTINE (BUNK JOHNSON). 
Singin’ the Blues/Pray for Lights COM N i/- REY Two Disc Records in Album _... N 30/- REY 
CROSBY, BING. WHITEMAN, PAUL. 
Bob White /Basin Street ... BrE E 46 YEO So Blue i oe HMV Vv i/- YEO 
pobDs. JOHNNY DeE G 16 YEO Crazy Quilt/Burnin’ Me Up ap site BrE G 6/- AND 
Melancholy Stackalee Blues VoE Vv A YEO Duke Ellington : Barry Ulanov .. a 12/6 DAN —_ 
ELLINGTON, (Bonano) VoE VG 9/6 REY 100 Great Years : Thomas Dabney (New ¢ ‘Orleans 
tndy CoE E 10/- AND as seen by the Times Picayune) .. 20/- DAN 
appin’ Commodore /Memories COM E REY W 
onsunn Pha No. (Higgy) OdF N 8- REY ANTED. 
MANDY, Ww Ramble ‘Aunt Hagar’s Blues DeE G 2/- YEO COM N ROB 
Fuzzy are Rag Snaky Blues CoE G 26 PLY = RUSS. = 
HAWKINS, COLEMAN. Any V-E S/T RUS 
—— Across Table Only Eyes ... De E A AND a BrE S/T HIT c. 
tardust HMV E AND 
Passin’ It Around/Rocky Comfort PaE E xD GEORGE. & 
HINES, EARL. " CoE E-N S/T RUS 
Glad Rag Doll Rosetta... HMVS REY JONES, ISHAM. 
Grand Piano Biues/Blue Nights ... HMVS N REY outh in My Soul BrE E-N s/T RUS 
Panther Rag/Stowaway HRS N 10? REY Wear treet /Sobbin’ Blues Em9179 86 YEO 
eary Blues If | Could Be BW ? R 2 / 
ccentric/Guess Who N REY ! 
KENTON, 4 
Any except Soudan " 12! E-N S/T RUS 
CAP N 126 TRA orY, 
St R Savoy EXN N ROB 
KRUPA, GENE reet Rag BrE E 46 YEO High she Jack 
rum Boo Bi D = aple Lea eary Blues ... s we 
y 5) YEO Various (send details) $/T HIT 
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REG. G. SMITH, 


Records marked S for sale with price alongside. 


Conditions as stated. 


FRANK NEWTON. 

Blues My Baby World Is Waiting 
CLAUDE ABADIE. 

Tin Roof Blues Jazz Me Blues 
GENE SEDRIC. 

Rose Clarinet Blues 
BILL COL N. 

| Ain't a Nobody Baby Won't You Please 
KING OLIVER. 

Chatanooga Stomp New Orleans Stomp 
MIFF MOLE. 

Original Dixie One Step Honolulu Blues 
HOAGY CARMICHAEL. 

Hongkong Blues How Little We Know a 

Rocking Chair io Blues (L. Russell) ... 
BIG BOY GOO 

St. — Blues yo sided test from Ultra- 


S STATE STREET SEVEN. 
Carlonia In Morning Royal Reserve Blues ... 
LIONEL HAMPTON. 
Whoa Babe Buzzing Around With Bee 
Shoeshiners Drag I'm In Mood for Swing 
Muskat Dem Bells 
BOB HOW 
Sorry | tg Yoo Cry What Do You Want 
JOE SULLIVAN. 
Low Down Dirty Shame | Can't Give You ... 
BUD FREEMAN. 
Sunday As Long As | Live 
EDDIE CONDON. 
Changes Made Someday Sweetheart 
Nobody's Sweetheart Friars Point ... 
The £e: (A. Master) Judy (Dorsey Bros.) 
The Eel <. Master) Judy (Dorsey Bros.) 
MEISNER. 
N.O. Masquerade Leaving Town : 
TEDDY GRACE with TEAGARDEN. 
Love Me Or Leave Me Crazy Blues ... 
BOB CROSBY. 
Panama Big Apple Calls ins 
Royal Garden Blues Squeeze Me 
FLETCHER HENDERSON. 
Comin’ and Goin’ Basin St. (Charl. Chasers) 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG. 
Sunny Side Of Street Part 2 
True Confession Jubilee 
Cain and Abel You Run Your Mouth 
Hate To Leave You Now Hello (McKinney CP. ) 
WINGIE MANNONE. 
River Man Afterglow ae 
| Ain’t Got Nobody Jazz Me Blues ... 
FRANK TESCHMAKER. 
Copenhagen Prince of Wails ... 
GEORGIA WHITE. 
Your Worries Ain't Like Mine You Done Lost 
| Just Want Your Stingaree Alley Boogie ... 
BENNY GOODMAN. 
Texas Tea Party Dr. Heckle and Mr. Jibe 
| Got A Right to Sing Ain't Cha Glad 
Junk Man Ol’ Pappy 
Mother's Son-in-Law Moonglow 
Riffin’ the Scotch Tappin’ the Barrell | 
Dixieland Band Delta Serenade (Duke) 
JACK TEAGARDEN. 
O’ Pappy Fare Thee Well to Harlem 
McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS. 
Wherever There’s a Will Breakfast Ball 
(Lunceford) . ; 
MONETTE MOORE. 
Rhythm for Sale Two Old Maids 
FRANK TRUMBAUER with BIX LANG. 
Krazy Kat Three Blind Mice ... 
TEDDY WILSON. 
Coquette Hour of Parting 
MILDRED BAILEY 
Someday Sweetheart When Day Is Done ... 
Long 'Bout Midnight More Than You Know 
Thanks For Memory If You Ever Leave 
My Last Affair Heaven Help This Heart 
BILLIE HOLIDAY. 
Easy to Love Way You Look To-night 
Things Are Looking Up Nice Work . 
Sailboat in Moonlight When a Woman Loves 
One Never Knows Please Keep Me 
Now They Call It Funny That Way ... 
Guess Who Robins and Roses (Stuff Smith) 
Let’s Call Whole Thing Can't Take That... 
That's Life | Guess Pennies From Heaven .. 
Sentimental and Melancholy (Teddy Wilson) 
You Showed Me Way (Teddy Wilson) - 
| Can't Believe (Teddy Wilson) ; 
One Two Button Let's Call . 
You Go To My Head Sentimental Side 
Fine and Mellow Strange Fruit we 
What Little Moonlight If You Were Mine ... 
Travelling Light (Whiteman) .. ea 
Dream of Life That's All | Ask | 
Laughing at Life Tell Me More 


RECORD ALBUMS, —— each holds 10 records. 
12 6each. Twenty only. 


Sw 198 
Sw 212 
Sw 231 
Sw 14 
CoF 225 
Br 8243 
Ara 123 
HMV 4897 
Jump 4 
HMV 8581 
Vi 26011 
Vi 26017 
De 1605 
PaE 2773 
BrE 02968 
De 18041 
De 18040 
BrE 02006 
BrE 02006 
PaE 3028 
BrE 02667 
DeE 6658 
DeE 6622 
PaE 1356 
Poly 580010 
De 1635 
DeE 7849 
HMV 6335 
BB 6483 
BB 7198 
Br 80065 
De 48001 
De 48006 
CoE 
CoE 692 
CoE 730 
CoE 786 
CoE 5014 
HMV 183 
BrE 01746 
HMV 135 
VoE 200 
Pa.Od. 56 
DeE JI 

BrE 02106 
VoE 42 
VoE 148 
VoE 113 
VoE 184 
VoE 128 
VoE 171 
VoE 60 
VoE 153 
VoE i90 
VoE 95 
VoE 49 
VoE 188 
VoE 76 
VoE 150 
VoE 47 
PaE 2566 
CMS 526 
Co 36206 
Capitol 116 
Vo 631 
Ok 571 
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Records marked A for auction with minimum bid alongside. 


9 
Brand new with detachable 


es. 
DECALION RECORD "PLAYER, "As new. Saphire Lightweight Pickup. 


RECORD YOUR 
BAND FREE! 


The A.R.C. is holding a recording competi- 
tion, open to all amateur and semi-pro bands 
throughout the country. The rules are as 
follows :— 


1. The first prize will be £5, second 
prize £2. The competition is designed to 
encourage jazz, swing, corn and re-bop musicians 
to improve their playing and recording tech- 
nique. In addition to receiving the £5 prize, the 
winning band, which will be announced in 
JAZZ JOURNAL, will be allowed to record two 
10-in. sides free of charge. 


2. Bands within a 30 mile radius of London 
must use the official entry form, an A.R.C. 
disc, but bands outside this area may submit 
other makes, on condition that they cover the 
cost of dubbing on to the A.R.C. label. The 
cost of recording a double sided disc is 12/- per 
l0-in. disc, 16/- per 12-in. For details of session 
arrangements send s.a.e. to address below, 
giving available dates. 

3. Competitors may record as many sides 
as they like, but only four may be submitted 
for judgment. Expert technical advice will be 
provided at the sessions and the records will be 
judged on a points basis by a panel of experts. 

4. The closing date for the competition is 
August 3|st. 

5. Address all enquiries to A.R.C. 23 
Arcadian Gardens, Wood Green, London, 

N. 22. 


ARE YOU THE BEST OUTFIT IN ENGLAND ? 
COME AND FIND OUT. 


MARBLE 


H.M.V., BRUNSWICK, PARLOPHONE, DECCA, Etc. 


87 EDGEWARE ROAD, W. 2. 


We have the most complete Stock of 
JAZZ and SWING RECORDS in London 
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ARCH MUSIC STORES 
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AB 6 
AT 6 
AB 6 
AB 6 
A8 6 
E A6/6 
E S46 
-4 
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ae E Ab 6 
 $3/- 
s3/- 
E $4/- 
E $4 - 
AS - 
E AS - 
N $36 
N  S4- 
N  A86 
VG $36 
Ab - 
E Ab - 
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E A6 - 
E A66 
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E A6/- 
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